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GLEANINGS 


HALDANE ON RELIGION 
J. S. Haldane 

from “The Philosophu of a Biologist”’ 

Philosophy results in both science and 
religion being purified from the material- 
istic elements which intrude themselves 
into existing scientific and _ theological 
beliefs. Thus philosophy becomes a sup- 
port to religion, but certainly not as a 
mere ‘“handmaid” to existing theological 
beliefs. 

Religion is the recognition of all-em- 
bracing personality as God. The recogni- 
tion of God in religion is no mere theoreti- 
cal recognition, but includes the practical] 
recognition of right, truth, and beauty as of 
binding authority which is everywhere 
supreme, and overrides all mere individual 
interest or group interest. We cannot 
separate religion from this practical recog- 
nition; and the lives of good men, whether 
their goodness has shown itself mainly in 
faithfulness to the helping of others, or to 
the furthering of truth, or of beauty, are 
a standing witness to the existence of God. 

The manifestation of divine will in the 
universe would have no meaning as living 
and active except in so far as the universe 
is at the same time chaotic or undefined. 
Religion does not explain away the chaos, 
which is a background apart from which 
God could not be conceived as living, 
loving, and active. For Christianity, in 
particular, God is present in the world of 
sorrow and sin, and to this conception, 
which has a universal appeal, the special 
strength of Christian theology is due. But 
the background of ignorance, ugliness, 
sorrow, and sin remains, and seems to 
become even more evident with the grow- 
ing manifestation in it of God. 

* 
TWO HISTORICAL TYPES 
Nicolas Berdyaev 
from ‘‘Freedom and the Spirit” 

There are two types which confront 
one another all through the course of 
man’s history, and they are types which 
find it hard to enter into any mutual com- 
prehension. . . . The former belongs to 
the collective, to the majority of society, 
which outwardly predominates in history; 
the other belongs to the sphere of “‘spirit- 
ual individuality,” to the elect minority, 
and its significance in history is much 
harder to discover. 

These two types or states of mind may 
be called, respectively, the ‘‘democratic’’ 
and the “aristocratic.” Now Socialists 
are in the habit of affirming that through- 
out the course of history the privileged 
minority has exploited the disinherited 
majority. But there is another truth 
which, though at first sight less obvious, 
is more profound. The collective, the 
“quantitative” majority, has always op- 


pressed and persecuted in history the 
“qualitative” minority, that which pos- 
sesses the divine Eros and is composed of 
truly spiritual individuals whose lives are 
directed towards the highest aims. 
History works out habitually in favor 
of the average man, and of the collective. 
It is for such that the state, the family, the 
law, and our educational institutions have 
been created, no less than the whole fabric 
of custom and convention and the external 
organization of the church. It is for such 
that knowledge and morality, dogma and 
cult, have been adapted. It is the average 
man, the typical product of the mass, who 
has dominated history, and who has al- 
ways insisted that everything should be 
done for him, and that everything should 
be brought down to the level of his in- 


terests. 
* * 


U. S. NAVY IN THE ALEUTIANS 
Sherwood Eddy 


No one denies our right to hold maneuv- 
ers in our own possessions, nor admits the 
right of the Japanese to enter our waters, 
but to insist on going as far as the Aleu- 
tians, the lowest point of which is only a 
few hundred miles from the northern Kurile 
Islands of Japan, may have the same 
effect upon the Japanese, in their present 
state of inflamed opinion, as it would 
upon us if the admiral of the Japanese fleet 
should propose to hold naval maneuvers 
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off the coast of the Philippines, or of i 
Hawaii, or of California. Many of us be- P 
lieve that the Aleutians are the right place |} 
to hold the maneuvers for those who want | 
war, but the wrong place for those who) 
want peace. i) 

We have been talking peace and preach- | 
ing it for nearly two decades since the | 
Armistice. If war is the world’s chief 
menace and if one more world war might 
engulf our very civilization, now is the) 
time to do some clear thinking and to make | 
our choice between preparedness for the: 
old war system and a world organized for | } 
peace. I believe that now is the time to) 
put our theories into practice and to take} 
our stand against this possible foreign war | 
fought in foreign lands and waters for | 
foreign trade. 


| 
* Ox | 


WHOSE LIFE IS THIS? | 
from Indianapolis Unitarian Bulletin 


Isaac Watts wrote a great many hymns | 


which are sung in the churches. But his 
truest description of the sort of lives which) 
many of us live is accurately described in| 
the following poem: 


There are a number of us creep 

Into this world to eat and sleep, 

And know no reason why we’re born 
Save only to devour the corn, 
Consume the cattle, fiesh and fish, 
And leave behind an empty dish. 
And if our tombstones, when we die, 
Be not taught to flatter and to lie, 
There’s nothing better can be said 
Than that he’s eat up all his bread, 
Drank up his drink and gone to bed. 


cee 
IN UNITED STATES 
Harry F. Ward 


from the Methodisi Federation for Social|lf 
Service 


The magnetic charm of the President’s 
voice over the radio together with the lack | 
of effective opposition, is converting our] 
government into the one-party Fascist 
state, in which Jim Farley’s part is tol] 
create one vast political machine, The'lll 
proposed anti-sedition law would give hisi} 
post-office department power to exclude 
from the mails any letter, circular, news- 
paper, or magazine opposing this Fascist 
trend in our United States. It would evens 
make possible censorship of the peace] ) 
message of Christ and the churches. Wit- 
ness Germany. 

If these or similar laws can be passed it4 
will not be necessary for the financial in | 
terests of this country to spend any money’|| 
in support of American Nazi storm ool 
The repression of the forces they fear can] 
be accomplished by due process of law,| 
under the form of an allegedly democratic} 
state. . . . A completely repressive type ( 
of Fascism will not find sufficient popula | 
acclamation or toleration until the neces-| 
sary atmosphere of fear is created by eithe +| 
the complete breakdown of economic se 
curity or the coming of war. 
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Social Religion is Personal Religion 
Albert C. Dieffenbach 


ao ROGRESS is never along a straight line. In 
ii A religion, for example, it is a zigzag course. 
WN (yy) ‘That is so because theology, which directs 
Mester religion, is ajternating between God and 
man. At present there is a tack to the manward side, 
in what is called humanism. But that will come to an 
end and the thought will go back to God. Man will 
be set aside. So they tell us. 

It is probably true that it is a psychical impossi- 
bility for one to focus attention on two objects at 
the same time. The periodic shift of interest in re- 
ligion is a consequence of this single-track mindedness. 
But the track need not be narrow gauged. I am in- 
terested not in the theological this-way, that-way, 
behavior of men, but in the annoying habit of being 
for personal religion one day and for the social gospel 
the next. That is unnecessary. We can get rid of 
this unsteady business of veering to the left and then 
to the right by finding something fundamental and 
large enough to keep us going straight forward. 

One thing I should do at the beginning. I would 
order a drastic prohibition of the words ‘‘personal”’ 
and ‘‘sociai,’”’ when used as though they were mutually 
exclusive. ‘That is plain nonsense in religion. If one 
must use the word “religion,” use it without any 
weakening and qualifying adjectives. And let the 
gospel go it alone. Who began all this splitting up of 
the spiritual activity of people? It never had any 
reality. Like many other fictions in the world of 
ideas, it is something made out of nothing. 

What is the simple fact about religion and every- 
thing else in which people are interested? The whole 
plan is composed of persons. Persons in relation to 
one another is the sum of life. This does not forget 
the relation with a power outside the person. But the 
notion that there is an actual reality that is some- 
thing higher than and different from the persons who 
compose it is one of the hangovers of a metaphysics 
long since outmoded. The world of spiritual things 
is simply a multiple of persons. 

This is a hard saying for those who have been 
patterned by the factitious social gospel of the past 
generation. But social gospel has been an intellectual 
figment. The plain gospel has been disjointed and 
deformed by the artificial and mischievous division. 

There is not a syllable in the teaching of Jesus 
which justifies the absurdity that our mentally supple 
socializers have put over on a credulous and eager 
world. They will tell you about the ‘‘kingdom”’ for 
the founding of which the Great Teacher came. But 


is there a single place where either directly or by im- 
plication that word kingdom meant anything but the 
person doing the simple personal things of righteous- 
ness, in association with other persons? 

That is not the way we feel about it who have 
been conditioned by the grandiose abstractions of 
so-called social programs. Religion has become im- 
personal in most of the purlieus of so-called liberalism. 
It has ceased to be religion at all. Listen to the ad- 
dresses in most of our conferences and in the august 
assemblies of Anniversary Week. What have they to 
do with the spiritually changing power over the single 
life in ethical association with other lives? 

There are grandiloquent resolutions for saving 
the world. And does the world pay the least attention 
to these things? ‘‘Ah!’’ someone says, “you give the 
thing away. You say the world.” Precisely. To 
religion there is no such thing as the world. That isa 
superstition. There are only people. They are the 
world. The way to reach people is to reach each one. 
That is the apostolic way; it is the way of ordinary 
mercantile business. It is the way of life. But in 
the churches we lack sense here. 

I do not mean there should be the least diminution 
of interest in or drive upon every great righteous end 
now commanding our attention. I suppose my zeal 
for vital change all along the line is as great as it ever 
was. But I have learned something. It has come 
with a jolt to what I always considered my mind that 
much of what I said and much of what was perpe- 
trated on me and the community by other zealous 
cause-pursuers was futile because it was not real. 

So many people in the churches find an escape for 
the lack of their own personal religion and the fruit 
of it in mass meetings and herd movements that assail 
the gates of hell and never prevail against them. 
The world will always be just as good as I am good. 
My influence will cut just as much figure as my charac- 
ter registers and is able to communicate. The king- 
dom comes not by mob psychology as in a great con- 
vention, but by personal righteousness working from 
one to another. 

Of course, one may be reached and spiritualized 
in a great gathering. This method of getting the 
person has not been regarded as essential. Inquiry 
into the personal quality of a man’s life has not been 
made by either himself or anyone else. All that has 
been desired is his unrestrained enthusiasm for turning 
the world upside down and the rascals out of power. 

As one looks at the world today, after all the 
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gargantuan striving for the millennium on a social 
and impersonal basis, the view is not reassuring. My 
belief is that we can really make a good world and rid 
it of its corporate evils. These compound sins are all 
personal. The riddance of them is absolutely personal. 
They all go back to individuals. 

Somebody thought of the deviltry of playing one 
nation against another in armament. Take any of 
the issues that have become magnified ten millions 
diameters of the person, and they are still personal. 
The industrial conflict, the race problem, the political 
struggle for power, have been lifted out of their true 
personal significance. Persons, one by one, make 
these issues. 

I was interested in what a distinguished writer, a 
woman, said on her return to this country after a year 
abroad. ‘‘My own impression is,” she said, “that 
people are so weary of the confusion of the world, 
growing with each year, that they are creating, or en- 
deavoring to create, some semblance of order in their 
own lives.” 

The other evening the president of Andover 
Newton Theological Stminary said, ““The world is 
sick.” That is the way we talk. But Dr. Herrick 
agreed to something else, and in substance it was this: 
People are sick. Iamsick. And the cure is not a cos- 
mic cathartic but a personal prescription. 

That is not a welcome bit of advice in most 
liberal churches. It is amazing how our discourses, 
to suit the demand, skim around, mellifluously talking 
about religion instead of making a direct personal 
application of religion to each one of the hearers. 

I doubt if the average church member receives 


the least consideration as to his spiritual growth. | 
C | 
Such | 


He joins the church and that is the end of him. 
religion is not personal. That fable of the Angel 
Gabriel and the devil has a churchly pertinence. 
Gabriel said, ‘‘I will beat you. I will take a great new 
idea and put it into the minds of men.” And the 


devil said, ““You won’t beat me, because I will in- | 


stitutionalize it.’’ 


That is what has happened to ideas in the ‘| d 
I believe || 


churches. And yet I feel a change coming. 
that religion is going personal. It is coming full 
circle. Perhaps John Dewey is right. 
religious. We can accept that. 
crete and real. Edwin Arlington Robinson, who has 
now gone home, wrote ‘Matthias at the Door.” 
One Sunday afternoon, usually a time prepared for 
peace, there was less of it and of thanksgiving than 
Matthias had known since he was born. 
noon he was in harmony “even with chaos.” 


no purpose, an accident of nameless energies. And 


now the tower has fallen. 


Before you build another tower that will remain 
Where it is built and will not crumble down 
To another poor ruin of itself, you must be born. 


He says there | 
is no such thing as religion, but only persons who are | 
Religion one can see |} 


may not mean anything. But being religious is con- |} 
! 
i] 


} 
| 


This after- 
What | 
a commentary on these times in which we all share! | 
A life it was without a scheme, says Robinson, and to | 


Most of us are half-born, the poet says, with only self _ 


to cheer us with a promise of importance, but 


You will go back to build another tower—a safer one— 
This time, and one for many to acclaim and to enjoy. 


A “Religious Engineer” Describes His Work’ 


Edward H. Cotton 


=] CONGREGATIONAL minister, author of a 
dozen and a half books on social and re- 
ligious research, and member of three com- 
missions appointed to survey conditions in 
as many denominations, Dr. H. Paul Douglass calls 
himself a “‘religious engineer in private practice.” 
This rather singular title merits a visit with Dr. Doug- 
lass. 

He was born in Osage, Iowa, graduated from Grin- 
nell College in 1891, and from Andover Theological 
Seminary three years later. In 1895 he was pursuing 
postgraduate studies at Harvard University. The 
next decade was taken up with preaching and teach- 
ing in the Middle West. Following this field experi- 
ence he became secretary of the American Mission- 
ary Association, a Congregational organization, with 
headquarters in New York City. His duties included 
administrative work with Negroes and mountaineers 
in the South, Indians in the West, Porto Ricans, 
Mexicans and Alaskans. Following the World War, 
in which he saw considerable service, he took up social 
and religious research work. Thirteen years of active 
experience, mainly with the Institute of Social and 


*Reprinted by permission from The Boston Evening Tran- 
scripl’s religious page (Saturday, April 13), of which Dr. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach is editor. 


Religious Research, a Rockefeller enterprise, has made 

him a specialist in this increasingly important field. 
Four leading religious bodies are now undertaking 

significant surveys of their activities: The Methodists, 


the Congregationalists, who last year united with the |} 
Christians, the recently combined Reformed Church |l} 


in the United States and the Evangelical Synod, 
and the Unitarians. With three of these enterprises 
Dr. Douglass is, or has been, working. During the 
past year he has been employed by the Methodist 
commission, which is investigating conditions or 
organization, and outlining a change of policy. He 
is a member of the Congregational Committee on 
Strategy, appointed by the last General Council to 
suggest necessary changes in Congregational ecclesias- 
tical machinery, and he is director of studies and 
technical expert for the Unitarian Commission of 
Appraisal, authorized by the American Unitarian 
Association at its annual meeting in May, 1934. 

Dr. Douglass sees both a connection and a con- 
trast between religious activities at the close of the 
Great War, and at the end of these four years of de- 
pression. He says: ‘The church quickly recovered 
from the World War. But running parallel with this 
recovery was an era of over-expansion—nearly all de- 
nominations raised large sums of money through or- 
ganized campaigns to carry on work in which they 
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had embarked, uncritically. Today they have been 
compelled to take a revised viewpoint, and are or- 
ganizing commissions of survey. In other words, 
they are analyzing themselves; and through this 
analysis, preparing for more effective future effort. 
This was essentially the ideal and method of the Inter- 
church World Movement, which deserved a better 
fate than it got at the hands of the churches. 

“My studies and observations during two decades 
have assured me that we have really no depression in 
religion, in the sense that the line of church strength 
and activity has been carried far below the normal. 
The general level of church work, following the Great 
War, was carried well above normal, due to high en- 
thusiasm and to the successful financial campaigns. 
Church membership has quite kept in step with the 
growth of population. And church activities, while 
they have fallen off, have not declined nearly so far 
below normal conditions as is generally supposed. 
Facts and figures substantiate this statement. 

“What we ‘religious engineers’ are saying today 
is, that the methods and objects of organized religion 
are subject to scientific scrutiny exactly as the or- 
ganized social enterprise. There is no sanctity about 
the church which excludes it from careful analysis. 
The method of church surveys is not only more sen- 
sible than that of high-pressure financial campaigns, 
it is also likely to have more permanent value.” 

Asked to explain more in detail this exceedingly 
interesting movement, Dr. Douglass said: ““The under- 
lying Methodist problem appears to be one of dis- 
content with a system that is not sufficiently demo- 
cratic—with its General Conference, remote and un- 
wieldy, and with its House of Bishops. A considerable 
body of Methodists are stirred up over the situation. 
An increasingly strong element wishes a system which 
is more decentralized, more amenable to local control, 
and more flexible. The commission will report at 
the annual conference in 1936. 

“The Congregationalists are facing exactly the 
opposite problem, namely, that of a democracy that 
is too loosely organized to be effective. They are con- 
sequently moving toward greater centralization. 
Developments of recent years have contemplated 
placing the separate organizations and societies under 
the advisory control of the General Council, giving all 
a common membership. In brief, the idea is to gather 
up loose ends, and tighten things up generally. The 
Committee on Strategy will make further recommen- 
dations in this general direction to the General Council 
in June, 1936. 

“The Commission of Appraisal, appointed by the 
Unitarians, is going farther than either the Methodist 
or the Congregational Commissions. It is more 
comprehensive, dealing with purposes and objectives, 
as well as with organization; and it anticipates more 
far-reaching results. In fact, no religious inquiry 
with which I am familiar is undertaking a more 
thorough and constructive piece of work. Through 
this commission, the Unitarian Fellowship intends 
to reconsider its entire organization, method and 
objectives; and then to recommend decisive changes 

‘and policies. It ventured outside its own body to 
secure members for the commission, a distinctly 
courageous proceeding. It believed by doing so it 
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would get a detached point of view, and in the end be 
able to do a broader and more thoroughgoing piece 
of work. The commission was authorized last May. 
But due to unavoidable delay in making up the per- 
sonnel, and in organizing, it was not able to get to 
work until early this year. Therefore, contrary to 
expectation, it will be prepared to give only a pre- 
Jiminary report at the annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association next month. 

“Tt will undoubtedly give an extended report at 
the meeting of the General Conference in October, 
1935, and may make at that time certain major recom- 
mendations. It will have a complete report ready for 
the annual meeting in May, 1936.” 

“T have two ideas about these investigations of 
church work,’ Dr. Douglass continued. ‘First, re- 
ligious values and objectives, as well as religious or- 
ganization, should be subject to constant review. 
No one should be surprised at this idea, or take it 
amiss. Unfortunately, an authoritarian church can- 
not adopt that point of view. Its activities are con- 
trolled by disciplines and ecclesiastical regulations 
assumed to go back to some infallible source. The 
liberal-thinking churches, happily, are in a position 
to accept investigation, appraisal and possible re- 
organizing, and are willing to do so. 

“My second observation is that Protestant 
churches all over America are becoming more and 
more sympathetic to the scientific method. ‘This 
method starts off, not with tradition and precept, but 
with working hypotheses, and follows with honest 
analysis.”’ 

‘hat method is an exceedingly significant aspect ° 
of the religious life of America today, Dr. Douglass 
believes, though it did take the misfortune and be- 
wilderment of a great depression to bring it out. 

‘‘We need not be discouraged about our churches,” 
Dr. Douglass said with confidence. ‘“They have stood 
up as well as and better than other institutions since 
1929; better than government, industry and business, 
and as well as the schools. People think that church 
debts are overwhelming. If government and business 
were as well off as the church in this particular, they 
might find themselves in a happier frame of mind. 
Church properties are clear of debt as to four-fifths 
of their values. What other institution, unless it is 
the school, can equal that record? With all the pres- 
sure of these depression years, the church is emerging 
better and stronger—and these surveys certainly will 
add to its stability and future usefulness. 

“People have stood by their churches. One of 
the most creditable things which has come under my 
observation during these recent trying and perplexing 
years has been the loyalty of church people.” 


FOR HIM WHO SEEKS 
Anne Abbot Dover 


For him who seeks, his living God is there, 
The earth evinces Him in all her moods; 

In the sunny meadow’s common friendly air, 
In the holiness of wooded solitudes. 


In the dauntlessness and gallantry of fall, 

In largess that the gracious summers fling, 

In winter’s fortitude, and most of all, 

In the promise of triumphant, hopeful spring 
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A Liberal Views Egypt and Greece 


Eugene Rodman Shippen 


Egypt 
Oj HE pyramid of Cheops, admitting its supreme 
Y Be! archeological interest and value, must im- 
Sel press every socially minded person as a monu- 
z=) ment to human folly, built in sweat and 
blood, and immortalizing a name not worthy to be 
perpetuated. 

On our way thither we rode on two camels, one 
an amiable beast called ‘‘Gingerbread,” the other an 
ugly brute by the name of “Moses,” certainly not a 
Christian, who complained of my weight and made 
faces at me. Nietzsche saw in the meek camel a 
symbol of the Christianity he scorned. How little 
Nietzsche knew! 


Humble indeed! you treacherous desert-ship! 
You unregenerate heathen, eyeing me 
With haughty mien and supercilious lip! 


The camel’s scornful expression is thus accounted 
for by Moslems: There are one hundred attributes or 
names of Allah; man knows ninety-nine; the camel 
knows the hundredth—hence his superior attitude. 


Akhnaton 


In contrast to Cheops, consider Akhnaton, the 
heretic Pharaoh of the eighteenth dynasty. He built 
no great monuments, but he left a remarkable record 
of religious and social reform, entitling him to be re- 
garded as probably the greatest of the Pharaohs. 
Opposing the powerful priests of Amon at Thebes, 
whose gross polytheism was offensive to the thought- 
ful young king, Amenophis IV, later changing his 
name to Akhnaton, upheld the worship of Atum, 
or Aton, a universal deity whose symbol was the 
beneficent sun. It was a very early instance of a 
conflict between fundamentalism and religious lib- 
eralism. His monotheistic hymns, found in some of 
the contemporary tombs, are comparable in beauty 
and spirituality to some of our Psalms, and indeed 
may have been known to the Hebrews. It is one of 
the enigmas of religious history that this Egyptian 
monotheism antedated Old Testament monotheism 
many centuries. 

Professor James H. Breasted goes so far as to call 
Akhnaton “‘the first individual in history,’’ meaning 
the first really independent thinker of whom we have 
authentic record. Arthur Weigall’s readable “‘Akh- 
naton” and Breasted’s “The Dawn of Conscience’ 
give inspiring accounts of this great person who surely 
should be included in liberalism’s calendar of saints. 
Sir John Squire, the English poet, critic, and former 
editor of The London Mercury, has been working for 
twenty years on a play dealing with Akhnaton, whom 
he calls the first pacifist. The appearance of this 
play should be an event to liberals. 

At Giza we took tea with Dr. George A. Reisner, 
head of the Boston-Harvard Expedition, and the 
acknowledged dean of Egyptian archeologists. His 
bungalow is on a little hill overlooking the pyramids 
and the desolate surrounding desert where he has 
spent many fruitful years, as happy as he is busy. 


Later in the week, as his guest, I spoke at a luncheon |/f 
of the American Club of Cairo, of which he is presi- 
dent. \] ; 
Mt. Sinai | . 

I called upon Judge Fish, our American minister | 

to Egypt, at the impressive legation recently rented | 
from a Greek magnate. The minister had just re-| 
turned from a trip to Mt. Sinai, where he spent two) 
days as guest of the Greek Orthodox monks in the) 
monastery of St. Catherine. I was much interested in | 
what he told me about his visit, the difficulties of the | 
trip, over three hundred miles across the desert and | 
the Red Sea, and the primitive accommodations of | 
the monastery. But interest centered above all, of | 
course, in the familiar story of Tischendorff’s discovery | 
in the monastery of the oldest of the extant uncial 
manuscripts of the Four Gospels, dating from the 
fourth century, since known as the “‘Codex Sinaiticus,”’ | 
and carried off to St. Petersburg to be the chief | 
treasure of the Imperial Museum. The British | 
government last year purchased the Codex at enor-. 
mous cost from the Soviet government. A beautiful | 
manuscript copy, made by the order of the old czarist |} 
government, is preserved in the library of the old 
monastery. From the legation I was sent back to my | 
hotel in the big official Packard car, flying the Amer- | 
ican flag, attended by a be-fezzed flunkey in gold 
embroidered coat, with a gold sword, ceremoniously |} 
carried. I was boy enough to enjoy the experience, 
getting salutes from the traffic cops, who at home are jf} 
more disposed to pinch me than to salute me. 


Theft in Ancient Egypt 


While I was in Cairo, the dean of the new Egyp- |] 
tian University, Dr. Mansoor, to whom I bore a card 
of introduction, gave me a copy of a recent publica- | 
tion containing a translation of a part of Diodorus’s | 
“Universal History,” one passage of which may be of i] 
interest. HT 

The old historian refers to a law of the ancient | 
Egyptians which regulated thievery. Unable to do | 
away with thefts, the legislators created the position 
of “‘Arch-thief’’ who licensed all who desired to prac- | 
tice that ancient calling. Those who suffered losses 
by theft made a full report to the Arch-thief, while || 
the thieves were required to report their gains. Then || 
the losers paid one-fourth of the value of that which 
was stolen, thereupon recovering what was their own. | 
I submit that this is better than our “‘lie-detector,”’ 
invented by the psychologists, which offers no guaran- |} 
tee of the return of stolen goods. 


Liberal Moslems ee 
Anticipating my visit to Egypt, the officers and 

directors of the American Unitarian Association pre- 
pared and put in my hands a letter of fraternal greet- |} 
ings to the liberal Moslems of Egypt, addressed to || 
one of the leaders, His Excellency, Ahmed Shafig 
Pasha. On arrival in Cairo, casting about how to |} 
secure interviews, I received invaluable assistance |} 
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from Dr. Robert S. McClenahan, acting president of 
the American University, and from Mr. Shukry 
Jemal, a liberal Protestant Palestinian, long an es- 
teemed business man of Cairo. Two weeks were 
spent, with not much time for sight-seeing, in getting 
appointments and conferring with the leaders of pro- 
gressive Islam. 

Shafig Pasha received me with great cordiality 
in his town house on the edge of the Nile. He had 
been more or less in touch with liberal Christians, and 
recalled with satisfaction a public meeting he had 
once arranged in Cairo for Pere Hyacinthe Loyson, the 
distinguished French liberal. Later, in company with 
Mrs. Shippen, I met him again at bis suburban home 
in Helwan, and was taken to see Sheikh Mohammed 
Mustapha el Maraghi, formerly rector of the famous 
Al Azhar, the oldest university, it is claimed, in the 
world, to which no non-Moslem is ever admitted as a 
student. Sheikh Maraghi, attempting to modernize 
the curriculum of the university, had been compelled 
to resign by the conservative party in control, and 
when we saw him was living in retirement. He im- 
pressed us as a man of the finest type, an intellectual 
leader who, it is hoped, may soon be reinstated in the 
ae too long the citadel of reactionary Mos- 
ems. 

I do not fee! free, in a public print, to quote 
what he said in the interview, but, like Shafig Pasha, 
he was sympathetic toward a better understanding 
between Moslems and Christians. 

Other leaders, some of them occupying high 
official positions, received me courteously and gave 
me an idea of the difficulties under which liberal 
Moslems labor, for heresy in Egypt is a state offence, 
entailing the loss of citizenship. Naturally liberalism 
there is neither vocal nor organized, and for the most 
part is content with new interpretations of the Koran, 
preserving the letter if not the spirit of orthodoxy. 
Nevertheless the time-spirit is at work. Contacts 
with European culture and with Western science are 
beginning to create a body of liberal opinion, if not 
of protest, which in time is bound to challenge or- 
thodox Islam. 

One of the most courageous of liberals whom it 
was my great privilege to meet was Dr. Taha Hussein, 
called by Professor Martin Sprengling of Chicago 
University ‘‘the great-souled, saintly leader of the 
coming generation in Egypt.”’ Blind from childhood, 
yet managing to go through Al-Azhar University, 
later attending the Sorbonne in Paris, and there 
earning a doctorate in philosophy, this remarkable 
man was made professor of Arabic literature in the 
new Egyptian University. Here again conservative 
influences triumphed temporarily, securing his re- 
moval, but while we were in Cairo, it is reassuring 
to note, he was restored to his chair, to the great joy 
of the student body. At my second interview he in- 
vited Mrs. Shippen and me to take tea with him and 
his French wife, giving an opportunity of seeing him 
in a more intimate way, and of meeting at his house 
some of the young Moslem progressives who look up 
to him as a leader. I was able to interest him in the 
International Fellowship of Religious Liberals, and it 
is my hope that at some future conference of that body 
he may be a guest speaker. Called by the conserva- 


tives “‘the sheikh of the infidels,’ he may properly be 
claimed as a fellow heretic. 


The Zoe Movement in Greece 


Having observed religious liberalism on the 
ground, so to speak, in Egypt and, a few years ago, in 
Czechoslovakia, I was naturally much interested in a 
liberal movement in Greece which, to me, constituted 
a real discovery. The Greek Orthodox Church is, if 
possible, as conservative in its theology, as formal in 
its ritual, and as rigid in its discipline as Islam, but 
here again modern thought is undermining the old 
foundations of faith. Some years ago a gifted priest 
of the Greek Church started a mild reform movement 
within the church, stressing the ethical side of religion, 
and the importance of religious education. This was 
the “‘Zoe’’ (life) movement, which today, under new 
leadership, is having an influence upon the body ec- 
clesiastic. I madea point of meeting the head of the 
Zoe movement in Athens, Mr. Trebelas, a man of 
great personal charm. Although a graduate of the 
Greek University School of Theology, he remains a 
layman, finding in this way greater liberty than if he 
had taken orders. He is permitted, however, to 
preach, and in the principal churches of Athens he 
discusses questions of current interest to crowds 
drawn both by his spirituality and his social passion. 
Here is one who, like Channing, does not recognize a 
conflict between piety and social reform. He heads 
a lay brotherhood, the members of which live together 
as a community. Though celibates, they are not 
bound by an oath of celibacy, but automatically be- 
come associate members when they marry. ‘These 
married associates, he told me, often continue active 
and helpful. Once a year they go into “retreat’’ for 
the scriptural period of forty days for searching self- 
examination, mutual criticism, and the discussion of 
common problems. To me the significant thing about 
the movement is the fact that it first instituted schools 
of religion in the Greek Church, and has published 
graded text books, now widely used. Copies of some 
of their advanced text-books, as well as copies of 
the periodical ‘‘Zoe,’’ were given me which, when 
translated by someone acquainted with modern 
Greek, will throw more light on this interesting move- 
ment. 

As the Zoe leaders are constructive rather than 
negative in their attitude, and, like Erasmus, believe in- 
reform from within, they are, apparently, not under 
the suspicion of heresy. Only the ultra-conservative 
fear them. 

On the other hand we might possibly think their 
Erastian policy not sufficiently forthright. But they 
are unquestionably a power making for reason and 
righteousness. Mr. Trebelas was interested to hear 
about the International Fellowship, and said he would 
gladly read such publications as I might send him. 
Here again, as in Egypt and in Palestine, are our 
spiritual kin, needing our sympathy and cooperation, 
for they have a long, long struggle ahead of them. 
I sometimes ask myself whether we religious liberals 
in America have forgotten the sacrifices which bought 
our freedom. My travels around the Mediterranean 
at least have made me appreciate free America as 
never before. 
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THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


ITH this issue of The Christian Register begins a 
new temporary editorship, this time, a part- 
nership. The advantage of a succession of 

temporary editorships is that the paper both reflects 
and expresses varying opinions. There is always a 
break against the development of opinions that are 
too rigid. There are, of course, many disadvantages 
to a succession of editors. But throughout all of these 
changes in editorial guidance, one principle has con- 
sistently been maintained. The Christian Register 
has been entirely unprejudiced. It has sought to pub- 
lish the views of all who were willing to express them- 
selves in a rational manner. It is this policy that The 
Christian Register will continue to maintain. Its in- 
terest is in the stimulation of a rational religion, based 
on the cooperation of all who really believe in its 
value. 

The present editorship is an honorary editorship. 
It seeks the voluntary and ardent cooperation of all 
who believe that rational progress is possible in re- 
ligion, politics, economics and in personal life. The 
Unitarian Church as a whole is responsible ultimately 
for the continuance and the character of The Christian 
Fegister. There is no doubt that a decided change has 
occurred within the Unitarian Church. It has now 
fully realized that a policy of laissez faire is no longer 
compatible with that of a true liberalism. Within the 
church itself a renewed feeling of confidence has re- 
cently developed which has made itself manifest in 
the formation of the Commission of Appraisal, the 
steady growth of cooperative study among ministers 
and laymen, the revitalization of the Department of 


| 
Religious Education, the desire to become concret|) i 
and definite in its attitude toward economic chaos, th] 
increased appreciation of the inherent value of thy | 
church that has behind it a record of educated lik aH 
eralism and before it the opportunity to increase i 
power and in influence. All of these factors have give,’ 
new life to the church as a whole. The C al 


portant change, and asks the loyal cooperation of alll: 
who desire to see the Unitarian Church regain thijj 
radiance of its former prestige. | 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


| 
PENOLOGY AND OFFICIALDOM || | 
T is the unvarying misfortune of the correctiona | i 
service in government to be the first to suffer in}} ’ 
any fresh onset of political and personal attac I. 
Departments of education, health, welfare, ment 
disorder, are relatively secure. None are impregnable} 
but their entrenchments are not so easily broken down} 
They seem to have the shelter of respect which ever! 
the most designing and ruthless politicians share in| 
some measure. Correctional institutions, services anc 
administration are in the first line of exposure. Thei 
peril is probably due to the failure to recognize tha 
any degree of skill is required in their operation) 
More deeply it is a manifestation of the recent an d 
only partial emergence of dealing with offenders fro 
the realm of brute strength, rigid restraint and meas 
ured retribution. | 
It was an instance of disregard for corrections ag 
a serious concern, demanding merit if not skill in a rel 
direction, when the Massachusetts governor said re} 
cently as to the commissionership in this depananes 


| 


that anybody could fill that place. The choice he was 
about to make for the commissionership indicated 
that such was his regard for it. The more significant) 
fact, however, was that the issue arose over the refusa 
of the present department head to remove the entire 
research division. It is this division that supplies the 
only examination of the individual prisoner at th 
state prison as the basis for his possible transfer to the} 
Norfolk colony, which has at least a tradition of re- 
habilitation, or his parole or his special treatment.| 
The division labors under the disadvantage of being} 
expert, an intolerable characteristic in this branch of 
public service. 
These incidents illustrate the common, at least | 
the officially common, disdain for skill, training and } 
understanding i in dealing with the prisoner. Applause 
which follows the presentation of sound philosophy, 
based on thorough study of methods and effects, such 
as the recent Lowell lectures of Professor Sheldon. 
Glueck, dies away before it reaches official circles. | 
Yet in the recognition of the individual needs and. 
possibilities of the offender lies the promise of greater. 
public security, along with the betterment of the | 
processes of courts and development of early cor- 
rection of delinquent features in childhood. 
The incidents themselves may perhaps be left to. | 
the chances of political and personal fortune, but they | 
constitute fresh challenge to public conscience and | 
the civic spirit. At least here is a matter of social 
concern which the church may take as its aflair with- 


Le _forest_C| 
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out being open to the charge of diversion from its 
spiritual obligations. Thus far every advance of the 
humanitarian interest into the none too hospitable 
field of correction has been justified under the test 
of public security and crime reduction. It has a long 
way yet to go. It needs the constant companionship 
of skill and knowledge, one that it has endless dif- 
ficulty in securing. 
Herbert C. Parsons. 


* 


PACIFISTS, PATRIOTS AND PATRIOTEERS 


HE sincerity of our desire for peace may very well 
be gauged by the attitude we take toward John 
T. Flynn’s proposal to take the profit out of 
war. It cuts through the superficial distinction be- 
tween munitions industries and other industries, 
recognizing that all industry in war is engaged in pro- 
ducing war supplies, and that all income is directly or 
indirectly conditioned by war and war preparation. 
Therefore it limits individual incomes to $10,0C0, and 
takes all over that as income tax while all incomes over 
$1,000 must pay income tax. All corporation profits 
over three percent would be taken by the government, 
and essential industries taken over completely, while 
all business would be strictly regulated, prices frozen, 
and management placed under a draft which provides 
for military control if needed. 

This is a real attempt to deal with the war prob- 
lem. When a government asks millions of its citizens 
to be prepared to make the supreme sacrifice for war, 
to give up all interests and work at killing with the 
knowledge that a large percentage of them will be 
killed and a much larger percentage wounded and 
crippled, it seems to us that those who remain at 
home should at least make a similar sacrifice of their 
property interests for the duration of the war. 

This proposal brings home to us in a very real 
way the selfishness involved in war, and, for the same 
reason, hope for avoidance of war. We hold no brief 
for the bonus-hungry American Legion, but we hold 
that the man who condemns ex-soldiers for asking for 
what they consider ‘‘back pay’”’ at the same time that 
he justifies bonuses of a million dollars for Eugene 
Grace given while soldiers risked their lives for him, is 
no patriot but a patrioteer. 

If war is to be made, everyone should con- 
tribute to the limits of his ability. For the period of 
the war there should be no profits, there should be 
complete sharing of sacrifice, and it should be under- 
stood in advance that this is what war means. With 
this the price to be paid for war, it would be hard to 
get war started. Hearst would be a pacifist if he knew 
that war would deprive him of both his wealth and his 
influence so long as war lasts, if he knew that he would 
come out of the war a poorer and less important 
man than he was before it began. 

Business men, drafted, would cooperate or be 
demoted or face a firing squad. Baruch arguing before 
the munitions committee for a “reasonable profit” 
shows the shallowness of his patriotism. What place 
is there for a “reasonable profit’ in war? Does the 
soldier who loses a leg get a reasonably better leg in its 
place? Does the soldier who dies get a reasonably 
better extension of his life on earth? Let’s have an 


end of all patriotism for profit. Let all who stay at 
home make the supreme economic sacrifice in war 
time as the least they can do for the country which 
soldiers are defending with their lives. 

Robert T. Weston. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF LIBERALS TODAY 

N politics, economics, philosophy, and religion, 

liberalism is today declared bankrupt by some 

of the most thoughtful students of contemporary 

life; and this places a peculiar responsibility upon 

the shoulders of all who profess and call themselves 

liberals—a responsibility that should take precedence 

over every other in the minds and hearts of all who 
accept it. 

This unique responsibility of the liberals is the 
duty of maintaining and proclaiming—in season and 
out of season, against any odds and at any cost—the 
values, principles, and methods which are the unique 
possession of those who have enrolled themselves under 
the liberal banner. At the moment, this responsibility 
can only be fulfilled at the risk of standing with a 
small minority, under heavy fire from both right and 
left wings, subjected to a barrage of criticism and con- 
tempt from impatient idealists and disillusioned, 
cynical reactionaries. But the very circumstances 
which make the liberal position hazardous, and the 
ranks of its defenders few in number, make it more 
imperative to hold it with unflinching courage. When 
the tide of battle turns, as it most certainly will, then 
the only possibility of an advance to victory will de- 
pend upon the stubborn resistance which liberals 
have maintained against every assault upon their 
centra] citadel. Let that citadel be surrendered, and 
there will be nothing ahead of the race except another 
age of darkness and slavery. 

In comparison with this duty, all others must take 
second place in the mind and heart of every liberal. 
There are responsibilities which fall upon every man, 
regardless of his creed, and in these the liberals must 
take their share—as citizens, as parents, as patriots, 
and in all the other relationships of human life; but 
the fact that they are liberals imposes upon them the 
over-ruling duty of meeting each and every responsi- 
bility by the use of liberal methods, in the light of 
liberal principles, and for the sake of those human 
values which liberalism recognizes as supreme. First 
and foremost, in every decision and plan and purpose, 
the liberal must remain a liberal, resisting every 
temptation to resort to illiberal methods, to com- 
promise with illiberal principles, or to yield to the in- 
sidious suggestion that any values less than those 
which his liberal thinking approves can be worth 
having. 

The immediate, practical bearing of all this upon 
the problems of our Unitarian churches requires ex- 
plicit exposition, but we must begin by realizing 
deeply our inescapable responsibility to maintain the 
liberal tradition unimpaired within the life of our 
fellowship. That is the greatest contribution we 
could make to a world which is, for the time being, 
disposed to worship the false gods of force, tyranny, 
and dogmatism, in every field of human endeavor. 

Frederick M. Eliot. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE 


There Is No Truce. By Rudolph W. 
Chamberlain. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 414 pp. $38.50. 


Thomas Mott Osborne is chiefly re- 
membered for his startling reforms in the 
field of penology. For one week in 19138 
he voluntarily became a convict in the 
Auburn Prison. As a result of this ex- 
perience, as wel! as his previous connection 
with the George Junior Republic, he began 
to introduce those reforms whose purpose 
was, as he himself said, ‘‘to turn the prison 
from a scrap heap into a repair shop.” 
With the aid of suggestions from the con- 
victs themselves he formed the now famous 
Mutual Welfare League, in which the men 
obtained the right of self-government 
and certain other privileges which they 
were obliged to earn. Osborne simply 
refused to condone the prevailing belief 
that the majority of offenders were beyond 
at least partial redemption. He insisted 
that every inmate might somehow be 
appealed to through a latent sense of de- 
cency. It was typical of him that he began 
the League among the reputedly tough 
group in the prison. 

In 1914 Osborne became Warden of 
Sing Sing, and there also introduced the 
League, with certain improvements. From 
the very beginning he had been greatly 
hampered by the opposition of the au- 
thorities and ridicule of the public. He 
succeeded, however, in putting his reforms 
across, even though he was betrayed by 
men whom he had befriended, and had to 
fight against the well-concealed machina- 
tions of numerous enemies who brought 
absolutely groundless and vile charges 
against him. He was finally acquitted 
of these, but resigned the wardenship, 
later becoming head of the Portsmouth 
Naval Prison during the war. 

The controversy started over the Mu- 
tual Welfare League has steadily continued 
since its inception. Many have accused 
Osborne of coddling prisoners, but he 
would have been the last to have done 
this. He preferred to give them a chance 
and then allow them to make their own 
way by their own efforts. He more than 
once denounced the “mush about the 
dear prisoners.” 

Only the last half of Osborne’s life was 
devoted to prison reform. Until he was 
thirty years old his lot was that of the 
ordinary comfortably situated man. After 
the death of his wife in 1896 he turned to 
politics. He was twice mayor of Auburn, 
where he accomplished notable municipal 
reforms. He also held several important 
positions in the state government, barely 
missing the lieutenant governorship. He 
was always a bitter and uncompromising 
foe of the political bosses, and his refusal 


to concede minor points at critical mo- 
ments cost him several} elections. 

Osborne was a man of great activity 
and versatility. He was a noted piano 
player, a finished conversationalist, and a 
pleasant letter-writer. He loved to act, 
and often went about in disguise, some- 
times taking extended trips. Needless to 
say this habit evoked much adverse criti- 
cism and gave some basis, however un- 
warranted, to the scandals his enemies 
circulated about him. Osborne’ was 
generous with his wealth, which he in- 
herited, giving away more than a fair 
share to needy students and others. 

In this biography Mr. Chamberlain 
clearly shows Osborne’s unfailing devotion 
to what he believed right, his perseverance 
in the face of terrific opposition, and his 
life-long preservation of his ideals of hon- 
esty and purity. ‘This alone makes the 
book well worth reading. But the author 
also presents a clear picture of the many- 
sidedness of his subject, and a thorough 
insight into the beginnings of modern 
prison reform. 

R.C. Raymond. 


* 


EXPLOITATION OF EVERYONE 


Human Exploitation. By Norman 
Thomas. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 402 pp. $2.75. 


With forthright logic, fortified by a 
multitude of statistics, and in language 
most effective because restrained, Ameri- 
ca’s leading Socialist presents us with 
many unlovely samples of our social life. 
He states his purpose as “not so much 
to give a picture of exploited America, 
as to make test borings of its various 
strata.” 

Of course, the conclusion is that we are 
all exploited, not only as workers, but as 
consumers or as citizens of the state. 
Capitalism is a system based upon ex- 
ploitation, and so long as the profit motive 
governs the affairs of men, some sort of op- 
pression in the various levels of the social 
order will continue to exist. Every sphere 
of activity under a profit-motive psychol- 
ogy will furnish its share of exploited groups 
or individuals, and the only solution lies 
in a collective system or cooperative 
commonwealth based not upon an economy 
of scarcity as at present, but upon one of 
abundance. 

In support of this thesis, Mr. Thomas 
draws upon a vast amount of practical evi- 
dence in the form of facts and figures. 
Although he disclaims to give a picture of 
exploited America, nevertheless it is there, 
haunting the reader with its appalling 
drabness, its tragic contrast between what 
is and what might be. The author is par- 
ticularly concerned over the unproductive- 


ness of absentee landlordism, holdin 
companies, and the anti-social effects o 


wealth grown great merely through stock-|\- 
“The claim of theif 
private owner to the forests, the mineral || 
wealth, farm lands, and the ground upon 
which men must live in city or village, runs}j- 
like a red thread through the whole warp} 
and woof of every process by which man 


market manipulation. 


is exploited.” 
Planning on the basis of public owner- 


ship is, of course, repeatedly urged as the] 
No. piecemeal }I. 
Coal, J i) 
oil, water power, and electricity are alll 


eure for a sick society. 
planning will ever be adequate. 


interdependent. The tremendous present 


waste of these resources can be stopped|} 


only by centralized control of all for publie 


use, in place of private exploitation for] 


profit, or of timid half-measures of con- 
trol. 


public works, have, he contends, saved the’ 
people millions of dollars each year. ‘‘The 
very men who complain of government in 


business run to Washington when they | 


want help.”’ Which only goes to show 
that government control may not neces- 
sarily be the bogey it is often made out 
to be. 

Norman Thomas is not a utopian. 
knows his economics and his sociology. 


He is an iconoclast only in order that he |} 


may become a builder. Whatever the 


reader may think of his solution of the}} 


problem of the way out, one must admit 


that he has, in this book, shown up the in-|}} 


consistencies, the selfishness, and the in- 
humanity of an economic system already 


threatened with collapse from its own]] 
internal decay, and its increasing inade-|} 
quacy to meet even the elemental needs |] 
and moderate hopes of the majority. To}} 
the reader who can lay aside his prejudices, | 
Regard- | 
less of one’s beliefs, he will respect, if not} 


this book is a mental stimulant. 


agree with, its findings and conclusions. 
Elbridge F. Stoneham. 


TABLOID REVIEW 


Have We Outgrown Religion? 
Charles R. Brown. 


Brothers. 198 pp. $1.50. 


A conventional message in a conven- || 
A collec- } 


tional method of presentation. 
tion of sermons in simple declarative sen- 
tences and monosyllabic diction. Aimed 
at an I. Q. of about 80, it confirms an old 


Harvard man in his ideas about the Yale'}} 
There are some good anec- | 


mentality. 
dotes and a few non-sequiturs. 
N. W. Lovely. 


Having shown the high percentage of 
wastefulness and genera] inefficiency of) 
private industry, as far as the general] 
public is concerned, Mr. Thomas presents | 
an impressive case for government ef-, 
ficiency. The government scientific ser- | 
vices, including the Department of Agri-}|} 
culture and the Bureau of Mines, as well as}} 
federal appropriations for roads and other | 


Hell 


By Wh 
New York: Harper and} 
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Letters to the Editor 


PEACE BEFORE A NEW ORDER 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The editorials by Rev. Skillman E. 
Myers and Rev. Edwin H. Wilson afford 
me great satisfaction. I rejoice in the 
stand against war taken by these ‘‘two 
young ministers,” and I hope that all our 
ministers, especially the older men, who 
have a World War record, will give earnest 
heed to their words. 

It seems impossible to exaggerate the 
seriousness of the present world situation. 
All the more reason for pains to understand 
it, that we may know of a surety the wisest 
action! To this end I venture to take issue 
with my two younger brothers whose 
spirit I so heartily commend. 

They both insist that the present eco- 
nomic system must be basically changed, 
not to say abolished, before world peace 
can be established on a firm foundation. 
I question this position, and perhaps I may 
do so with better grace if I add that for 
twenty-five years I have been a memper 
of the Socialist Party. It is certainly not 
devotion to capitalism that moves me to 
write this letter. I desire and pray and 
work for the “realization of a cooperative 
social order, with production for use in a 
shared world” (Mr. Wilson). But against 
the contention that we must have the new 
order before there can be stable peace, I 
hold contrariwise that peace must be es- 
tablished before we can achieve the new 
order. 

In my support I can quote Sir Norman 
Angell. His acute and profound study of 
war for the past thirty years has led him to 
the opinion that the fundamental cause of 
war is national sovereignty, another 
name for international anarchy, 7. e., the 
fact that nations acknowledge no authority 
over them but each insists on the right to 
judge its own cause and to enforce its 
judgment by its own strength. Sir Nor- 
man is himself a Socialist, but he does not 
accept the view that Socialists—Norman 
Thomas, for example—so often proclaim, 
that capitalism is the mother of wars. 
He reminds us that wars antedated capi- 
talism. His most famous book justifies 
the thesis that war brings, not economic 
gain but ultimate loss, to the victor nations 
as well as to the vanquished. How the 
World War and the present depression, its 
aftermath and consequence, have demon- 
strated this doctrine! Do not powerful 
capitalists and financiers perceive that 
fact? Some of them do, at any rate. I 
yuote the monthly publication of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York — not 
wowedly a pacifist institution!—“The 
sreat lesson of the depression is that war 
s an anachronism in modern life, that 
nodern, highly organized, interdependent, 
society cannot afford to have war.” 


The League of Nations and the World 
Court are promising beginnings of the 
political organization of the world. World 
government must and will supersede the 
existing international anarchy. The United 
States, a continent-wide federation of 
states, “free and independent” in large 
measure, but subject to the federal law in 
the creation of which they share, and to 
the Supreme Court in case of controversy 
between sister states, presents a model, in 
my opinion, for a world federation. 

Ominous as is the present condition of 
the nations, it is not so hopeless as it would 
be if it were true that peace must wait for 
a new economic order. Undoubtedly the 
day of “rugged individualism” is past. 
The collectivist trend is marked. Social 
control is being extended and ought to be. 
But how far and how fast it should go, 
even the experts in sociology cannot tell. 
We must experiment. Fundamental social 
changes take time and require that social 
intelligence be widespread. 

The case against capitalism is not nearly 
so strong as that against collective homi- 
cide. For war is palpably and totally 
irrational. Despite its associations with 
flags in churches, with monuments and 
rolls of honor. it has not a shred of intel- 
lectual respectability. My favorite quota- 
tion on this subject is what Rousseau 
wrote to certain rulers of his day, to wit, 
that they would keep out of war if they 
knew their own interests: ‘““They do not 
need to be good, generous, disinterested, 
public-spirited, humane. They may be 
unjust, greedy, putting their own interests 
above everything else; we only ask that 
they shall not be fools.” 

No, to avoid war it is not necessary that 
we become Socialists. All that is required 
is that we should not be fools. 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 

* * 


NORRIS DAM AND T. V. A. 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
The article of Dr. Harold E. B. Speight 
on the Norris Dam and Tennessee Valley 
Authority in your issue of March 14 is 
subject to the serious criticism that he 
seems willing to crusade against assumed 
iniquities without a real understanding or 
impartial study of the facts. 
Notwithstanding the romantic setting 
of the stupendous T. V. A. project, or the 
social values inherent therein irrespective 
of any power development, is it fair to 
imply that a suit by a group of preferred 
stockholders of the Alabama Power Com- 
pany (an operating company) to protect 
an investment honestly made in property 
devoted to the public service and under 
Commission regulation, can be likened to 
the efforts of the slave interests years ago 


to block the abolitionists? Is this not 
pretty far-fetched? 

Doesn’t Dr. Speight know that his 
statement that the T. V. A. is putting 
great natural resources at the disposal of 
the people “at a cost determined by the 
actual expense in making them available”’ 
hardly conforms with the proposal of the 
T. V. A. to establish the value of the gen- 
erating plants at Muscle Shoals for rate- 
making purposes at about $21,000,000, 
when they cost the Federal taxpayers ap- 
proximately $60,000,000, even though 
built in the low-cost period following the 
war and prior to 1926? 

Does his statement about ‘‘profiteering 
companies” apply, for example, to the 
Alabama Power Company which sold to 
the United States Government as a war 
contribution the whole Muscle Shoals 
power site for $1 when the company had 
already spent thereon not less than 
$500,000? 

Is Dr. Speight not aware that the T. V. 
A. is obtaining benefits of various kinds 
through low government-interest rates, 
concessions on transportation and in 
other ways, in order to make the best pos- 
sible showing in its unfair competition 
with private industry? 

Granted that the taxpayers in our 
northeastern states had been willing (if 
their approval had been asked instead of 
forced) to supply the funds for a great 
social experiment in the Tennessee Valley, 
apart from competitive power development 
which now appears to be the major pur- 
pose, would they as owners of honest in- 
vestments in public-utility operating prop- 
erties in this territory be ready to con- 
tribute their money to a government bent 
on destroying the very property which they 
own, through unfair and, as already pro- 
nounced in the Federal courts, unconsti- 
tutional competition—all to create a vast 
supply of power for which no real necessity 
now exists nor will for years to come? 

Although declining to pose as an expert 
on public utilities, I have been closely as- 
sociated in that business for twenty-five 
years with as able and honorable men as 
there are in America. Many of these men 
in the years leading up to the depression 
were viewing with great apprehension and 
were striving to prevent the wrongful 
practices of unscrupulous operators from 
impairing the essential soundness of public- 
utility management. These men who re- 
fused to compromise their ideals I would 
regard as typical of the majority of leaders 
in this field. If high standards of honor 
and due regard for the public interest are 
not to be found in the characters of these 
men, I would not know where to look for 
them. They hardly suffer in comparison 
with courses fanatically pressed by govern- 
ment officials who lose no opportunity to 
proclaim as propaganda the efforts of 
honest and decent people to protect them- 
selves. 

Cohasset, Mass. 


Hollis T’. Gleason. 
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SON OF THOMAS H. ELLIOTT 
ON LEAGUE SHOALS PROGRAM 


Forty years ago this coming summer, 
Thomas H. Elliott visited the Isles of 
Shoals and conceived the idea of Unitarian 
summer meetings, and forty years after- 
ward one of his sons and a daughter-in- 
law are coming to the Shoals to be on the 
program of Laymen’s League Week, 
July 6-13. 

They are Dr. Richard M. Elliott, head 
of the department of psychology at the 
University of Minnesota, and Mrs. Elliott. 
Dr. Elliott will deliver a series of lectures 

n “Developmental Psychology,” for the 
Institute of Religious Education, held with 
the cooperation of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Mrs. Elliott will give 
an illustrated talk on ‘The Saints in Art.” 

Dean Clarence R. Skinner of the Crane 
Theological School, Tufts College, will 
offer a course on ‘Social Teaching in Re- 
ligion.”” Another lecture series will have 
the Bible as its subject. It is hoped to 
continue the work in church-school-pro- 
gram planning which was started last year 
at the Institute by Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, 
and which was carried in a number of 
church schools during the past year under 
his supervision. 

Dr. H. Paul Douglass, a member of the 
Unitarian Appraisal Commission, will give 
two evening lectures on church schools, 
telling of his experience in surveying 
churches of other denominations as well 
as the Unitarian. 

Ernest W. Kuebler, newly chosen secre- 
tary of the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation, will be dean of the Institute, and 
will arrange services of various types for 
use in church schools. 

* oo 
SYRACUSE NEIGHBORHOOD DAY 


On April 10, the Alliance of May Me- 
morial Church, Syracuse, N. Y., was host 
for a group meeting of Alliances. Seven- 
teen delegates came from Ithaca, sixty 
miles away; nine from Rochester, more 
than eighty miles away, and three from 
the little church in Barneveld, an Adiron- 
dack village, of about 200 inhabitants, and 
the site of the oldest Unitarian church in 
New York State—a church toward which 
the members of the Mohawk Valley Con- 
ference turn in happy pilgrimage each year, 
in the month of June. 

Neighborhood Day Session opened with 
a round-table discussion led by Mrs. 
John R. Williams, director of the Rochester 
district. Mrs. M. S. Dooley, leader of the 
church school in Syracuse, spoke on re- 
ligious education—its aims and achieve- 
ments. After the luncheon, at which Mrs, 
Harry E. Newell, president of the Syra- 
cuse branch, spoke cordial words of 
greeting, Miss Elizabeth Lewis led a dis- 
cussion group of church-school workers. 

At three o’clock Dr. W. Waldemar W. 
Argow, pastor of May Memorial, gave an 
address upon ‘Our Community Responsi- 


bility,” in which he referred to the in- 
evitablity of a dictatorship in the United 
States if the people refused to accept the 
responsibilities which alone can maintain 
democracy. He also spoke of the unique 
responsibility resting upon women as the 
conservators of the precious gains of the 
past. He urged all women of today to 
espouse some definite standards and some 
definite convictions, and then, in the same 
sacrificial spirit which has always charac- 
terized their behavior, to go forth as 
spiritual saviors of today, tomorrow and 
tomorrow’s tomorrow. 

The session ended with an impressive 
candlelight service led by Mrs. Charles 
H. Barnes, district director. 


* * 


CHURCH INCREASES 


Canton, Mass.—On Easter Sunday, 
Rev. Elbridge F. Stoneham welcomed 
forty new members into the Unitarian 
feflowship, and thirty-eight into the Uni- 
versalist fellowship. 


Lexington, Mass.—Rev. Paul H. Chap- 
man received thirty-three new members 
into the First Congregational Unitarian 
Society on Easter Sunday. 


New Bedford, Mass.—On Easter Sun- 
day, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin welcomed into 
the First Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian) forty-three new members. 


New Orleans. La.—‘‘The Resurrection 
of the Flowers,” prepared by the minister, 
Rev. Charles G. Girelius, was presented by 
the children at the Easter Sunday service 
of the First Unitarian Church. The con- 
gregation filled the church and five new 
members were welcomed. 


Waltham, Mass.—Rev. Kenneth C. 
Gesner welcomed twenty-nine new mem- 
bers into the First Parish on Haster Sunday. 


Wellesiey Hills, Mass.—Rev. James 
Luther Adams received thirty new mem- 
bers into the Unitarian Society on Easter 
Sunday. 


OATH BILLS OPPOSED 


Twenty-five ministers of the state of 
Massachusetts in attendance at the last 
meeting of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union held at Hingham went on record as 
opposed to House Bills 486 and 1231, 
known as the teachers’ loyalty bills, which 
require teachers to take an oath of alleg- 
lance to the Federal and State Constitu- 
tions. Numerous other Unitarian ministers, 
acting as individuals and declaring them- 
selves “loyal to the Constitution of the 
United States of America and Massa- 
chusetts,” have signed a petition of protest. 


* 
* 


NEW MINISTER AT WINCHENDON 

Rey. Fred H. Miller, minister of the 
Universalist Church, Medford, Mass., 
has been called to the Church of the Unity, 
Winchendon, Mass. 


i} 

| 

| 

| 

| 
———— 


JOSEPH BARTH ORDAINED 
at the Chan} 


On Sunday evening, April 7, 


ning Religious Society, Newton Mass, Bi 
the service for the ordination of Josep) : 


Barth and his installation to the ministry is 


there took place. | 


The invocation was led by Rev. Herber|i, 


Hitchen of West Newton, Mass. Rev 
Alfred S. Cole of Tufts College, who hae 


served the church as preacher for two years|fiyy 


read from the Bible, after which Dn 


Charles E. Park of Boston, Mass., de 


livered a sermon on “What Would th: 
Angel Say?” Speaking of the sense 0} 
personal helplessness as the outstanding} 
spiritual absurdity of our times, wha 
would the Angel say if we asked him hoval| 
to outwit this absurdity and to save Amer? 
ica? | 

First, he would remind us that the 
strength of a nation is its righteousness) 
and this righteousness can be derived from 
but one source—the individual citizen, 


There is one chance to serve: be an uprigh@]j: 
man; be a noble woman; let every influence} 


of yours touch the life about you like a 
antiseptic, 
moral standards of your circle. Be : 
glowing center of radiant moral energy 
which all you meet must feel. 

Furthermore, the Angel would tell u 
that the vigor of a nation is its sense of 
mission, of purpose. Life as aimless exist 


ence is as deadening to nations as to men4j| 
But this sense of purpose derives from butj] 


one source—the hearts of the citizens 
Therefore, do your share of trusting, of 


of having faith in the rationality of the} 
world and the divine purpose entrusted ¢ 
human hearts; and so supply to your 
times that faith in the order and the ul 


timate meaning of life which nations}] 


need just as much as private human, 
souls. 

Following the sermon, Henry P. Curtis, 
chairman of the Standing Committee, led} 


the congregation in the act of ordination: 


and installation, and Dr. Sydney B. Snow, | 
president of the Meadville Theological} 


School, led the congregation in prayer. 
The charge to the minister was delivered! 
by Rev. Adolph Rossbach, recently of | 


Flatbush, N. Y., and the charge to the}! 


| 7 
| 
\ 


congregation by Dr. Adelbert L. Hudson, 
a former minister of the church and now of| 
Dorchester, Mass. 


t) 
uy 


to cleanse and ennoble the 


i] 
believing, of praying. Do your full shana 


i 


| 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish,|} 


president of the American Unitarian As-'|} 


sociation, 
fellowship. A welcome to the Newton 
ministry was extended by Rev. Newton A. 
Merritt, of the Newton Baptist church, 


and a welcome to the community by || 


Grosvenor Calkins, a prominent citizen. 
Mr. 


Meadville Theological School, 


divinity. 


extended the right hand of | 


Barth has studied at Creighton) 
University, the Kansas Wesleyan Uni-| 
versity, and at the University of Chicago. |] 
He has completed his studies at the/|} 
and is|} 
a candidate for the degree of bachelor of |} 
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CIRCULATING LIBRARY BOOKS 


Within the past few weeks, the Circu- 
ating Library of the General Alliance 
nd the American Unitarian Association 
las acquired a number of new books, and 
t is hoped that the partial list printed be- 
OW may attract new and old readers to a 
urther use of the collection. 
‘Experiments in Living,” 

Ainslie. 

‘Preaching and the Mind of Today,” by 

Gaius Glenn Atkins. 
‘Courage for Today,” by Preston Bradley. 
‘In the Living Way,” by Charles C. 
Conner. 

‘Jesus and Human Personality,” by Al- 

bert Edward Day. 
‘A Common Faith,” by John Dewey. 
‘Church Unity Movements in the United 
States,” by H. Paul Douglass. 

‘The Secret of Victorious Living,’ by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

“You Can Master Life,” by James Gordon 
Gilkey. 

‘Modern Trends in World Religions,” by 
A. Eustace Haydon. 

‘Christianity in Practice and Prophecy,” 

by Charles S. Macfarland. 

‘Sons of Earth,” by Kirtley F. Mather. 

‘Religious Poems of John Greenleaf Whit- 

tier’’ (with interpretive essay), by Au- 
gustus T. Murray. 

‘Beyond Damascus’”’ (a biography of Paul 

the Tarsian), by F. A. Spencer. 

‘God and the Social Process,” by Louis 
Wallis. 
These books may be borrowed for three 

weeks by anyone who is interested, and 

sent to any part of the United States and 

Janada. 

ne way. 


by Peter 


* K 
LOCAL RELIGIOUS EDITORIALS 

Rev. Cornelius Heijn, minister of the 
Adams Memorial Church, Dunkirk, N. Y., 
las arranged with The Dunkirk Evening 
observer to have printed each week an edi- 
orial written by one or another of the 
ocal ministers. 

A recent editorial contributed by himself 
yn the subject of ‘‘War or Peace’’ con- 
Judes: ‘“‘The church is beginning to awaken 
rom its age-long slumber to find that she 
ught to have a conscience in this matter. 
Thus far war has actually been sanctioned 
yy the church, and the ‘Christian Sol- 
liers’ have been sent against their Chris- 
jan brethren with the blessing of the 
hurch upon them. Christian people in 
eneral are as yet a long way from the de- 
ided position that it is wrong to kill and 
hat we must not kill, but at least there are 
tirrings within the ranks of organized 
eligion showing that there will be more 
position against the waging of a next 
var than ever before. 

“Such opposition must continue to grow; 
n increasing number of people must be- 
ome willing to suffer and if necessary die 
or peace, until at length the church every- 
vhere will be a deciding power against war 


The library pays the postage 


in the world; or—we may have to look the 
sad conclusion in the face that our religion 
is impotent, that we are not religious in 
the deep sense at all, that our civilization 
is only an artificial veneer and underneath 
lurks our real nature, the brute and the 
barbarian, ready and permitted to break 
loose on the slightest provocation.” 


* * 


PERSONALS 


Frank Ernest Gannett, prominent Uni- 
tarian layman and owner of numerous 
newspapers, has been appointed as a di- 
rector of the Associated Press to succeed 
the late Adolph S. Ochs of The New York 
Times. 


Rev. James S. Dahir has been granted 
a leave of absence from the First Unitarian 
Church, Sioux City, Iowa, to enable him 
to pursue special studies in New York. 


Rey. Alfred Hall, president of the Inter- 
national Association for Liberal Chris- 
tianity and Religious Freedom and min- 
ister of Upper Chapel, Sheffield, England, 
has been elected a member of the Council 
of the World Fellowship of Faiths. 


Major-General Adolphus W. Greely 
has had the signal honor of being the third 
army officer to receive the Medal of Honor 
by special act of Congress, the others be- 
ing Colonels Lindbergh and Skinner. The 
presentation was made at his home in 
Washington, D. C., on his ninety-first 
birthday—half a century after his heroic 


Arctic expedition. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY REUNION 


Saturday and Sunday, April 13-14, the 
reunion of the Connecticut Valley week 
at Rowe Camp was held in All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church in Schenectady, N. Y. In 
spite of heavy rains and blinding snow 
storms, sixty people attended the reunion. 

The program during the afternoon in- 
cluded a tour of the city, a drive along the 
Erie Canal, and a tea dance. A banquet 
was served by the mothers of the Schenec- 
tady Young People’s Religious Union. 
Paul Gratke, director of the local Y. P. 
R. U., acted as toastmaster, and intro- 
duced the groups to one another. 

Greetings were read from Rev. and Mrs. 
Charles P. Wellman. Rev. Robert T. 
Weston introduced the speaker, Howard 
H. Searles, who spoke on the spirit of Rowe 
throughout the year. Following the ad- 
dress the group spent the evening dancing, 
followed by a midnight candlelight ser- 
vice. Sunday morning roll call was read 
at 9.30 and Wayne Wilson spoke on “‘Social 
Thinking for Young People” and Mrs. 
Elmer T. Laurence spoke on ‘‘Character 
versus Reputation.’”” The group then at- 
tended the church service. Mr. Weston 
spoke on ‘How Men Become Great.” 

The Schenectady committee responsible 
for the success of the reunion: Jean Stewart, 
Augusta Alger, Virginia White, Xoma 
Arsem, and Clayton Boddy. 


395th ANNUAL MEETING 


At the three hundred and fifth annual 
meeting of the First Parish in Watertown, 
Mass., held on the evening of April 18, an 
increase was reported in the congregations, 
all bills were reported paid, and there was 
a balance of $2,000 in the treasury. To 
Mrs. Warren Mead Wright went the 
honor of having been the first woman in 
three hundred years to have served as 
chairman of the parish committee. 

After a lobster supper provided by the 
parish committee, the clerk, Harry F. 
Gould, called the meeting to order, and 
Edward P. Furber, chairman of the 
nominating committee, reported the fol- 
lowing list of officers, who were unani- 
mously elected: moderator, William L. 
Locke; clerk, Harry F. Gould; treasurer, 
Ralph S. Parks; trustees of the perpetuity 
fund, Alfred A. Glidden, William H. Eck- 
ert, Harry F. Gould, Harold C. Everett, 
William L. Locke; parish committee, Mrs. 
Walter Bailey, Philip H. White. 

A total of $800 was reported distributed 
in charitable work outside of the church by 
the Society for the Relief of the Sick, the 
Women’s Alliance, the Lend-a-Hand Club, 
the Sunday school, the Theodore Parker 
Fraternity, and the Unitarian Club. The 
Historian, Miss Louise Stickney, mentioned 
as the principal event of the year the cele- 
bration of the tercentenary of the or- 
ganization of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth, which resulted from the 
protest of the Watertown Parish against 
taxation without representation. 

Rev. Ernest S. Meredith, the minister, 
mentioned the widespread benefits which 
came from the Church-Loyalty project 
which originated in the parish two years 
ago. He made some interesting com- 
parisons between the report of the last 
town minister, Rev. Converse Francis, 
in 1835, and the report of 1935, showing 
the parish to be in decidedly more favor- 
able condition now than one hundred 
years ago. 

Mrs. Warren Wright spoke of the paint- 
ing of the church and the parish house 
and of the extensive improvements that 
had been made in _ buildings and 
grounds. 

The treasurer of the trustees of en- 
dowment funds of the parish, William 
Eckert, reported that the funds had been 
increased and were satisfactorily invested. 
During the past sixteen years the endow- 
ments of the church have increased by 
more than $60,000. The budget sub- 
mitted by the committee for the coming 
year was adopted. It included an appro- 
priation of $100 for the Unitarian Service 
Pension Society, this to be in addition 
to the regular annual offering to the 
society. 

The parish committee for the follow- 
ing year is: Mrs. Warren M. Wright 
Mrs. Walter Bailey, Harold C. Everett, 
Ernest Ingalls, Myron Stevenson, Philip 
White. 
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CHURCH-SCHOOL EXHIBIT 

During Anniversary Week, May 19-25, 
the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association will 
hold its annual exhibit of handwork and 
projects which have been worked out in 
the church schools. There will also be an 
exhibit of junior-choir gowns. All churches 
are urged to send some of the most original 
work of their schools. Each article should 
be labeled on the outside with the following 
information: Name of the church school; 
name and age of the pupil; name of the 
teacher; course of study; any special in- 
formation concerning the article; and 
whether it is a gift or loan. It is hoped 
that most articles will be gilts to the de- 
partment, as a collection of materials is 
being assembled which can be loaned to 
churches. In any case, except by special 
request, articles sent to the exhibit will 
not be returned until after the Isles of 


Shoals Retigious Education Institute, 
July 6-13, where they will also be dis- 
played. 


Packages may be sent ‘‘collect’”’ to Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and should arrive not later 
than May 14. 

* * 
A. U. A. ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association: 


Previously acknowledged ............... $5,163.02 
1935 
Mar. 4 First Parish Society, Portland, Me. 195.30 
7 Society in Springfield, Mass. .... 125.00 
8 Ayer, Mass., Women’s Alliance .. 5.00 
9 Pittsburgh, Pa., First Unitarian 
Church, Women’s Alliance .... 10.00 
9 Second Church, Boston, Mass. .. 300.00 
9 Society in Brattleboro, Vt....... 8.00 
9 Society in Riverton, Man., Can- 
BO Bisa cone RING Scare Smee ate 10.00 
11 Society in Stoneham, Mass. ..... 10.00 
12 Society in Franklin, N. H....... 43.67 
12 Second Church, Salem, Mass..... 45.00 
13 First Parish, Brookline, Mass. ... 300.00 
13 Society in Newburyport, Mass. .. 155.29 
14 Society in Cedar Rapids, Ia...... 10.00 
14 Norwell, Mass., Women’s Allfance 3.00 
15 Society in Houston, Texas ..... 25.00 
16 First Unitarian Society, Chicago, 
GUE me ee germs ty St inte 3.5 eRe 50.00 
18 Mrs. Charles E. Haigler, Wash- 
INSCOne Crmieas O10 see eee 10.00 
18 Society in Eugene, Ore. ........ 5.00 
19 Society in Arborg, Man., Canada 10.00 
19 First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. 
(additional) avrer ie nate cee 50.00 
20 Society in Templeton, Mass. .... 2i.20 
20 Society in Los Angeles, Calif. 50.00 
20 Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass. (additionai) .......... 25.00 
23 First Parish, West Roxbury, 
IM aSSt Se ine koncert see bl 54.53, 
25 Society in Harrisburg, Pa........ 5.00 
25 Society in Wilmington, Del. 5.00 
26 First Unitarian Congregational 
Society, Brooklyn, N.Y. ..... 750.00 
27 Society in Francestown, N. H. 5.00 
28 Society in Alton, Ill............. 10.00 
28 Unitarian Church of Staten Is- 
land, New Brighton, N. Y. .. Col 
28 First Congregational Society, 
Salem Viasss a nee hee 373.57 
28 Meadville Theological School, 
Chicag ove ll meena nee 20.00 
29 Society in Springfield, Mass. 
(additional) writ eee 125.00 


29 Society in Blaine, Wash. ...... 10.00 
29 Society in Sioux City, Iowa ..... 5.00 
30 First Congregational Church, 
Providence, R.iks 5 ase om nonce 504.00 
380 Associate Members ............ 6.00 
Apr. 1 Second Parish, Hingham, Mass.. . 10.00 
2 Society in Leicester, Mass. ...... 25.00 
2 Society in South Bend, Ind. 5.00 
3 Miss Mary A. Ball, Ashuelot, 
IN: Eliseo bees Benoneeises eyatoiea: 5.00 
3 Society in Westwood, Mass. 19.00 
4 Society in Yonkers, N. Y. (ad- 
Aitiona)) sx sees sees encenets 6.00 
Dd: mociety 1h ithaca, IN. Yeon cree: 30.00 
5 Society in Middleboro, Mass. ... 25.00 
5 Society in Spokane, Wash. ...... 10.00 
6 Society in Dover, N. H...-...... 30.00 
6 Society in Haverhill, Mass. ..... 25.00 
6 Mrs Anna &. Wise, St. Albans, Vt. 75.00 
6 Unitarian Ladies’ Benevolent So- 
ciety, Leominster, Mass. ..... 15.00 
8 Society in Sharon, Mass. y 5.00 
8 Society in Santa Cruz, Calif. .... 10.00 
9 Society in Grafton, Mass. ...... 5.00 
9 Society in Montreal, P. Q., Can- 
EG Prat ee ei ota te creme wie inc erteriotes 3 ans 75.16 
9 Society in Westboro, Mass....... 37.50 
9 Society in Bolton, Mass. ....... 25.00 
9 St. John’s Unitarian Church, Cin- 
ermuiatt, (OUIO gee aclie.ccen eens 100.00 
9 Billerica, Mass., Branch Women’s 
AMawmieR eer. 0. oo aula odo ne eee 10.00 
10 Society in Hampton Falls, N. H.. 5.00 
10 Society in Lancaster, Mass. ..... 25.00 
LO- Society in Salma, Kans, i250. 5.00 
11 First Icelandic Federated Church, 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada ..... 50.00 
11 Society in San Antonio, Texas 5.00 
12 Church of the Disciples, Boston, 
WICC amg eter ser ae tater c oxoG Ze AEA) 
12 Gardner, Mass., Church School 5.00 
12 Society in Omaha, Nebr. ....... 25.00 
38 Church of the Unity, St. Louis, 
WEG aera) coe eon ee ce ees 60.00 
15 Third Religious Society, Dor- 
chester, Nlassuen pe naa anise 3.00 
15 Abraham Lineoln Center, Chi- 
Capo LIS retraces een ce 10.00 
15 Society in North Andover, Mass. 105.00 
15 Society in Groton, Mass. ....... 10.00 
15 Third Congregational Society, 
Hinghani, Masse. i wore 35.20 
15 Society in Leominster, Mass. .... 200.00 
15 Society in Vineyard Haven, Mass. 5.00 
16 Society in Burlington, Vt. ...... 50.00 
16 Society in Lawrence, Mass....... 15.00 
16 First Congregational Church, 
News ¥ ork. INGUY sere eee 25.00 
16 Society in Presque Isle, Me. 10.00 
16 Society in Stow, Mass........... 10.00 
16 Liberal Christian Church, Wil- 
tons Nin Ghee eet 5.00 
$9,768.15 


Parker H. Marean, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


* * 
SYNTHESIZING RELIGIONS 


Hight banners of historic religions were 
dedicated at a recent service at the Uni- 
tarian Church in Ann Arbor, Mich. They 
hang over the side aisles of the chapel at 
right angle to the walls in chronological 
order. 

Colors and designs were chosen after con- 
sulting with students on the campus who 
are members of the various living religions 
and engaging in research. Students and 
members of the church did the original de- 
signing and the needlework necessary to 
their completion. Only the Christian 
banner was copied from a design already 
in existence. 


The religions represented, with the all 
proximate dates of their beginning or i] 
birth of the founder, were Hinduism, 15))) 
B. C., Judaism, 1200 B. C., Shinto, I) 
B. C., Zoroastrianism, 660 B. C., Bul 
dhism, 560 B. C., Confucianism, 551 B. q 
Christianity, 4 B. C., Muhammadanisi} 
Exe) AN, 1B). 

A brief description of each flag appear 
in the service book in the pews. T 
mauve color flag of Hinduism represerj 
an old fable of the mendicant’s loin clot 
The figure OHM means beginning, 
creation, and the trident is the emblem | 
Siva, the three-headed god with t'| 
properties of creator, preserver and 
stroyer. The blue outline of the star 
David on the white field of Judaism’s fii} 
is associated with an ancient prophe} 
that ‘“‘there shall come forth a star out | 
Jacob.”’ A red Torii, or gate, appears o 
white field of the Shinto flag, and a silv 
urn is represented on the Zoroastrian fla 
with a sandalwood flame. The swastil 
on the Buddhist flag is represented by t 
symbols, the curved swastika being t] 
more prominent so that there is little coi] 
fusion with the Nazi emblem. Confuciaiff 
ism is illustrated by a book with tl} 
Chinese characters, ‘“‘all within the fo 
seas are brothers’; in the corners aiff 
ginkgo leaves as in the corners of t 
Buddhist flag are lotus blossoms. T 
Christian flag has a blue rectangle on 
white field with a blue border. In t} 
center of the blue is a red cross. 
Muhammadan banner is bright red with 
blue symbol in the middle on which 
painted in gold the kalima, or creed, rif} 
peated four times. In the corner is 
white moon, reminiscent of the risi 
moon of Muhammad which seemed 
threaten the very existence of mediev 
Christianity. 

Another note in the service book say|#} 
“When religion is brought indoors fro 
the arduous round of daily life, it nol} 
mally develops a symbolism. True gs 
bols represent not only something whidf} 
has been experienced but also serve 4f 
fortify the individual in any new cris} 
which overwhelms him. Humanism hd 
written its intellectual position and it | 
now developing its devotional and litug} 
gical elements. It would enrich the re 
tional understanding of the universe ani] 
life by giving it an esthetie quality whic 
both arouses and satisfies the emotions.” ||] 


bo * 


Mendon, Mass.—At the annual mee} 
ing on April 13 officers were elected as foil] 
lows: clerk, Freeman C. Lowell; paris 
committee, Lillian White, Nina Burij 
Julia F. Darling, Florence Bennett, Sil 
Dudley, Charlotte Lowell, H. E. Whiting} 
Grace H. Taft and Peter O. Gaskell; coilf| 
lector and treasurer, A. Sumner Coleman 
Sunday school superintendent, Henry 
Twitchell; assistant superintendent, Silalp 
Dudley. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Edward H. Cotton is minister of the 
Unitarian Church, Marblehead, Mass. 
He is the author of biographies of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Charles W. Eliot and 
William Howard Taft, and editor of 
“Has Science Discovered God?” 


Albert C. Dieffenbach is Editor of Re- 
ligion of The Boston Transcript, and is 
minister of the Unitarian Society, New- 
ton Centre, Mass. 


Frederick M. Eliot is minister of Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn. He isa member 
of the Commission of Appraisal. 


Herbert C. Parsons is president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. He is 
secretary of the Massachusetts Child 
Labor Committee. 


Eugene Rodman Shippen is a retired 
Unitarian minister, having held pastor- 
ates in the Second Church, Boston, 
Mass., Detroit, Mich., Lancaster, Pa., 
Dorchester, Mass., and Wichita, Kans. 

Robert T. Weston is minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, Schenectady, N. Y. 

UNITARIAN SETTLEMENT HOUSE 
On Friday, May 3, occurs the annual 

roll call of all clubs and classes at the 

North End Union, Boston, Mass. In the 

afternoon, the junior groups, in the eve- 

ning, the seniors, will each report on their 
year’s activities. Brief accounts of the 
doings of 1,100 members should be in- 
teresting. Supporters of the Benevolent 

Fraternity of Unitarian Churches are in- 

vited to attend and inspect the Frater- 

nity’s social-service branch in the North 

End at the Union, 20 Parmenter St., 

Boston. 

DR. RAUTZENBERG RESIGNS 
Dr. Carl J. Rautzenberg, minister of 

All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Santa Moni- 

ca, Calif., since 1932, has resigned. 

REV. CLARA HELVIE RESIGNS 
After a pastorate of six years as minister 
of the First Unitarian Society, Middleboro, 

Mass., Rev. Clara Cook Helvie has re- 

signed. In accepting her resignation the 

church used the occasion to express an ap- 
preciation of the valuable services she has 
rendered. The resolution spoke at length 
and with warmth of her untiring activities 
and the way in which she had used her 
abilities as an organizer and preacher to 
revivify the society and place it in a strong 
position once more. 
BOOKS ON FAMILY LIFE 

A new Bibliography on Education in 

Family Life, Marriage, Parenthood and 

Young People’s Relationships, issued joint- 

ly by the Federal Council of Churches and 

the International Council of Religious 

Education, is just off the press. This will 

be a very useful tool to leaders in the field 

of family and parent education and young 
people’s relationships. Books and pam- 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Sts. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minister. 
Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, or- 
ganist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Mornirg prayer 
with sermon by the minister. 12.15 p. m. Holy 
Communion. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p.m. 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient rate, 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 


Watch these columns each week. 
Rate card furnished on request. 


Wanted—Competent stenographer for occasional 
part-time work. C-427 The Christian Register. 


\. PULPIT#o CHOIR GOWNS ~ 


a 
Workmanship unexcelled 
Pulpit Hangings—Bookmarkers 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


UM COX SONS:& VINING: INC. : 


y AB BAST 23RD“STREET, . NEW2YORK NY. 


phlets have been carefully selected for 
their usefulness to pastors, religious edu- 
cators and Jaymen and women especially 
interested in the family. 


WORCESTER ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Worcester, Mass., was held 
on Monday, April 15. It was largely at- 
tended and all reports of the church and its 
organizations showed healthy growth. 
During the past year nearly sixty new 
members were received and the member- 
ship of the church school approaches 300. 
Nineteen infants were christened. 

A budget slightly larger than the last 
was adopted in order that certain neces- 
sary repairs may be made this summer. 


* * 


JOINS CHURCH BY MAIL 


As a result of receiviag tracts from mem- 
bers of the Post Office Mission committee 
at Lynn, Mass., Carl J. Anderson of 
McGregor, North Dakota, was included 
among the new members received in at 
Lynn on Easter Sunday. The right hand 
of fellowship was extended to him by mail. 


* cS 


THE RIGHT TO STRIKE 


In view of the recent discussion in our 
columns of the right of workers to strike, it 
is interesting to observe that in opposing 
the Wagner Labor Disputes Act the Civil 
Liberties Union mentions among its ob- 
jections the fact that “no provision pro- 
tects the right to strike and to continue a 
strike by prohibiting the board from com- 
pelling the discontinuance of a strike as a 
condition of its intervention,’ and that 
‘he declaration of policy is so written as 
to imply that strikes are to be condemned.” 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Chicago, Iil., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilo- 
cycles. 

Cleveland, Ohio, First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Dilworth Lupton, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WGAR, 1450 kilocycles. 


Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 
day, 6.45 p. m. and Wednesday, 7 p.m. 
Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 10.45 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1880 kilocycles. 

Lowell, Mass., All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Simeon HE. Cozad, Sunday, 10.45 a. m. 
Station WLLH, 1370 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kiloeycles. 

San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. . . . Rev. Dayton T. Yo- 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m., 
Station WDEV, 550 kilocycles. 


Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian Church, 
Dr. Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 


It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 
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Pleasantries 


Two old settlers, confirmed bachelors, 
sat in the backwoods. The conversation 


drifted from politics and finally got around | 


to cooking. 

“T got one o’ them cookery books once, 
but I never could do nothing with it.” 

“Too much fancy work in it, eh?” 

“You've said it! Every one o’ them 
recipes began the same way: ‘Take a clean 
dish—’ and that settled me.’’—Modern 
Woodsman. 

“Who was the first man?” inquired the 
Sunday school teacher. 

“George Washington,’ promptly an- 
nounced a boy in the front seat. 

“Oh, no,”’ corrected the instructor. 

“Then I suppose it was Adam,” mut- 
tered the boy, “‘if you’re counting those 
foreigners.’’—H xchange. 

The victim of an accident glanced 
thoughtfully at the caller’s card. 
you’re what they call an ambulance chaser, 
aren’t you?” demanded the injured one. 

“That’s rather a harsh name,” replied 
the lawyer, blandly. ‘“‘Why not call me a 
settlement worker?’’—E xchange. 

Government Examiner: “How did you 
come to mark this man’s paper 101 per- 
cent? Don’t you know that nothing can 
be more perfect than 100 percent?” 


New Assistant: “Yes, but this man an- 


swered one question we didn’t ask.’’— 
Pathfinder. 

Mother: ‘““What did your father say 
when you smashed the new car?”’ 


Son: “Shall I leave out the swear 
words?”’ 

Mother: ‘‘Yes, of course.” 

Son: ‘‘He didn’t say a word.’’—Stray 
Stories. 

Tommy: “‘There’s a girl at our school, 
Mamma, whom they call ‘Posteript.’ Do 
you know why?” 

Mamma: ‘‘No, dear.” 

Tommy: ‘‘Because her name is Ade- 
line Moore.” —Exchange. 


A business leader says this country 
needs men with the courage to spend 
money. We hereby submit this 50-50 
proposition: If anyone will put up the 
money, we’ll put up the courage.—Jack- 
sonville Journal. 

Well, here’s hoping we don’t have to 
read all the Dionne quints say when they 
begin to talk.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


* * 


Buick coupe with rumble seat for horses, 


cows, pullets, etc.—Advertisement in Salt | 


Lake City paper. 

Law gives the pedestrian the right of 
way, but makes no provision for flowers.— 
Toledo Blade. 


“Tchink || 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


| 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and 
and abroad. 


religious liberty at home 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Found in the Homes of Thinking People 


Introducing ae 


The Register 


A FULL YEAR FOR 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


| trains for the liberal ministry of! 
today. Association with the Uni-. 
versity of Chicago adds to the: 
School’s own curriculum a wide: 
variety of subjects. For informa-. 
tion address | 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


For League Week at the Shoals 


Dean Clarence R. Skinner of the Tufts College Theolagi- 
cal School, Dr. Richard M. Elliott of the University of 
Minnesota, H. Paul Douglass of the Appraisal Commission, 
Ernest W. Kuebler, new secretary of the Department of || 
Religious Education and Dean of the Institute. 


Budget now for delegates! 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., CAP. 1230 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 


The Annual Meeting of the Society will be 
held in the Directors’ Room 
at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
on 
Monday, May 20, 1935, at 4 p. m. 


All contributors to the society and delegates 
from contributing churches are members 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at ‘your | 


To New F riends Pratrosnesiry Rate of 5 months for one | 


dollar. 
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and are urged to attend 


I enclose (check or currency. 
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